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ABSTRACT 

The probleas of teaching Gersan literature survey 
courses have increased in the 1970* s because of the drop in 
enrollnent in language classes in general. Previously Gernan 
literature courses (at the University of Otah) covered large amounts 
of aaterial superficially; they were designed to faailiarize the 
student with nanes of authors, titles of works, and dates. Critical 
analysis and discussion vere not fundaaental to the study. Today this 
approach does not work. Contemporary students are interested in 
literature for personal understanding and growth. Consequently, the 
instructor of foreign language literature courses should atteapt to 
aeet the students* intellectual needs by teaching works relevant to 
their search for self-realization. In order to do this, it is 
necessary to Unit the quantity of Uterature to be read so that it 
aay be studied in more depth. In addition, an interdisciplinary 
emphasis is preferable, aaking it necessary for instructor to be 
inforaed of current trends in fields related to literature. Factual 
lectures might be replaced by introductory lectures on focal points 
of a cultural period, followed by discussions that would lead to a 
greater exchange between instructor and student. Eiaainations should 
be essays rather than objective short answers, and students of all 
departaents and fields should be welcoaed into the language classes. 
(L6) 
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In this clay and age when the steady decline of enroll- 
ment in the liberal arts rests heavily on irany peoples' 
mindj., it becomes mandatory that the merits and directions 
of literally all courses and programs offered in our various 
liberal arts colleges be reviewed. lieing in the field of 
Gorman, I do not propose to have the qualifications to give 
answers beyond my field of specialization nor do I propose 
to suggest directions for all problems in the field of German 
studies. Instead this paper will limit itself to raising a 
few questions and presenting a few possible answers regard- 
ing the problem of teaching the survey course in German litera- 
ture. 

It is self-evident that in order co propagate a course 
of any kind in German literature we first have to interest 
the student in Germa i language and culture, and before that, 
in the importance of foreign languages and cultures in general. 
Before I present my vi-.ws on this question allow me to express 
a word of caution as stated by Maria Alter in a similar con- 
text, namely, that the following 'arguments do not draw on 
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any now discoveries about the nature, the fu,.ction, and the 
use of language, but frankly put new labels on old bottles. 
Novelty is not at issue here. Our product-^German language 
and literature— has not changed, nor have its properties. 
A modem approach to German cannot add to the product and its 
properties, but can and should view them from a new angle, re- 
flecting the changed world around us? it can try to find a 
place for thorn in our modern world. m trying to find 
paths to the above mentioned "modern approach'^ we need to be 
careful not to shoot beyond our goal. Curricular reform 
ought to reflect closely the students' view points and inter- 
ests. The past has proven that the difficulty arises when 
attempting to assess the needs of the contemporary student 
accurately. All to often curricular changes have been brought 
about by special interest groups represent lug only a small 
fragment of the students and/or the faculty who had eloquent 
vocal advocates but did not recognize the viewpoints and 
genuine needs of the majority. 

In the sixtit-'S survey courses of German literature, as 
well as language courses in general, enjoyed a high degree of 
popularity. There existed no such phenomena as declining en- 
rollment and small classes. At my institution surveys in the 
Middle Ages, eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth century were 
attended by maiors, tru-hing niaior? ar.^ oi .rr intor. st.ul 
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parties who wore, in many oases, expected to take tlioKc 
courses tovvard fulfillment of their degree requirements. Each 
survey had tvio sections with approxSmatoly thirty-five en- 
rolled students. Even thounh other institutions mioht not 
have had identical programs or the same enrollment figures, 
the general trend in G<»rman literature and specifically in 
the surveyn was one of growtn. However, with the dropping 
of language requirements where they existed before, the drv- 
ing up of :mF.A fund:^, the cfcnorally d.:elining interest in 
foreign languages -md the closely related fact of graduating 

more language teachers from many institutions— for all Icvelt; 

than the demand warranted, a nationwise decline became a sad 
and obvious reality. The fat years wore over. 

At my university one section was offered instead of the 
previous tvo and instead of thirty-five rtudents there now were 
only fifteen or twenty. These losses in enrol Iment— at first 
noted with puzzlement and inaction— demanded some rigorous 
changes in the structure of the courses from the way they used 
to be presented. In the pact our .-.urvcy courses constituted, 
as the name would suggest, an attempt to r^urvey a certain 
period of literature by an almost lexicographical approach. 
The survey for the Middle Ages, for example, benan with the 
inception of German literature and ended l)reathlessly with 
the Baroque period— from Tacitus' Gernignin_ to Gr imrne Ishaasen ' s 



-SiiSElir'jsRimus. The eighteenth century survey s*:artcd out 
with the early phases of Enliqhtonmcnt and then tried to 
envelop Lessing, Sturm und Drang, and Klassik. The nineteenth 
Century survey beotnn with Fr«hromantil< and ended with a re- 
presentative sample of the "naturalistic" Hauptmann. Com- 
parably, the twentieth century survey dealt with the varioui? 
,1 

• xsms of our timef- anri some literature since WW II. 

In theso courses attempts \<ore made to familiarize the 
student with names of authors, .ties of worlcs and dates. A 
critical analysis and searching aiscussions of the works wore 
usually not the dominant features of such a course. But 
rather, the presentation in the classroom usually consisted 
of the canned lecture — in German — trying to pass along to the 
student an overwhelming amount of factual information. In 
addition students were expected to read a history of German 
literature like Fr icke/Klotz ' s Qes chichtc dor deu tschen 
^i^h^una, Graber/Mulot 's Geschichte dor deutschcnLi Leratnr 
or, at times, an English version like Friedrich's History o f 
GcinDan_y.t e r at u jre . To got a sampling of the literature itself 
excerpts and a couple of complete works were assigned out of 
anthologies, like the ones by Feise/Stc inhauer, Thomas, Priest 
or the like. 

At the end of the quarter the student was inundated with 
facts which were tested through qtiasi-ob jective examinations. 
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Yot he had learned relativ.-ly little about the process of 
analyzincT a pioce of literature critically. ' Final graces 
tended to be rigid as thoy wore established largely by the 
r.-sults of the exam in at ions?. 

Obviously this method does not reach today's student any- 
more. The contemporary student vho studios in tho field of 
tho liberal arts doe.^ r.o quite frequently because he suffers 
from a kind of personal alienation,- ho is filled with anxieties 
and disillusionment about tho disparate directions modern 
society takes, no, therefore, is searching for ways by which " 
he can learn to adjust himself to this alien world. He does 
not want to be part of a simplistic fact gathering exercise. 
Alter states that the teacher's involvement is not "in a 
peripheral job for the sake of earning his own living and 
contributing minor frills and thrills to the 'liboral edu- 
cation' " but is in osKenlial contributions.^ For the reci- 
pient, tho student, it can be said that he, too, has the need 
for depth, substance and for answers to his existential ques- 
tions. That is to say, any courr.e in the field of litera- 
ture—but particularly a survey course which attempts to 
interest the student in a new, so far undiscovered acadcnic 
discipline— has to answer questions which lead to a higher 
degree of self-awareness, self-realization or personal 
growth . 
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Naturally this raises the question of rclevanco, a word 
which is obviously used quite indiscriminately. Primarily 
the assumption that relevance means an immediate and direct 
relationship and an inherent answer to the questions and pro- 
blems of our time seems to be the soursc of misunderstanding 
regarding this term. As Jeffrey Sammons correctly asserts, 
"The result-, of attempts to make curriculum •rele^'ant• some- 
times suggest that even our best efforts may be far from the 
students' wavelength because they are so wholly unhappy with 
being students and with everything around them."^ This posi- 
tion suggests that the misunderstanding of the relevance of 
a subject matter is frequently caused by an unintentional 
short-sightedness on the part of the student— and one might 
add»-also on the part of the instructor. The insights which 
we can convey through literature, by necessity, are rarely 
adequate to give an immediate and direct answer, althoucfh— wc 
hope that— the pieces of literature which are being .«ttudied 
have been , are and will be of lasting value to the recipient. 
From year to year it is our obligation to attempt to look anew 
at the conventional pieces of literature being read from dif- 
ferent vantage points, through new sots of glasses in order 
to align them with the apparent nced^ of the present and the 
future. 

Therefore— turning to the specif icFr. of the survey courses— 
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of forts should be made to limit the quantity of literature 
to ho studied, so that those works which aire being read, are 
being studied in depth. The selections chosen should, in the 
eyes of the instructor, be masterpieces of the period or 
author or genre. They should be pieces of literature which 
through their unique artistic and aesthetic appeal and also 
through their pr ^tial personal impact allow the student to 
find nns\%?ors to -ho complexities of our time, in addition to 
that— as Katherine Stone correctly infers— foreign literature 
"brings students into contact with customr., values and thought 
patterns of other cultures and thus leads to the broadening 
of their hori;?ons . "'^ 

Heinrich B5il, for example, can be presented as a "relfvmt" 
author in a survey course as I propose it. The political lean- 
ings of this particular author, his known life style, hir im- 
pact on contemporary oast-west relations, his depiction of 
man as the exploiter, all add to his aura of relevancy for an 
American student exploring German or comparative literatu>-e. 
Bttll in various of hir. short storiep, novels and !Te>_rspi*-lr 
covers social problems which can ensily br r.pplied in the 
broadest spectrum to human ills within today's .society any- 
where. 

Taking into account the intercuts of the modern student, 
it becomes mandatory to use a more interdisciplinary approach 
than over before. German literature does not exist in a 
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vacxtumj comp.^rat ivc litrraturo, Art,mu.nc. philosophy, 
P.yeholocjy, tho natural sciences, etc. become integral parts 
Of our own— formerly too compartmentallzed.-discipUne. The 
dangors of such an approach ar*. obvious: wn, the in..tructor., 
expose ourselves to the criticism of becoming Jack-of-all- 
trades. Efforts to counteract such frequently justified ob- 
jections have been made by using the team-teaching approach, 
yet this solution is not always feasible for practical rea- 
sons. Since it is not possible anyn^ore to limit students on 
that level to the si nqle-minded and somewhat isolated study 
of German literature, the answer is that th-. instructor has 
tho responsibility to continue his own educational procrr.s 
at an accelerated rate, in order to meet these new challenges. 
He has to broaden his own scope of knowledge to such a degree 
as to be ablf. to dis.-uss intelligently and in a challenging 
way the r^ore elementary phar.cs of other disciplines insofar 
as they relate to our own subject matter. 

Tl.e purely factual lectures of the past thus might be 
replaced by introductory lectures on the focal points of the 
cultural period, it can be shown how these periods are re- 
fleeted in the literature of the time. Subsequently it becomes 
less important to give tho student a huge amount cf data, 
instead he should be introduced to thematic directions. Also 
the traditional lecture Method can' be modified to a presentation 
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vhich relies heavily on exchange botxvoon instructor and 5?tu» 
dent, ♦•hus allowing the student to introduce his knowledge 
obtained in other classes and, thereby, encouraging a bettor 
carry-ovor than is usually the case. 

Yet the impression should not arise that we propose a 
course of study which could easily turn into a rap-sof,sion. 
No constructive discussion betxvoen student and instructor can 
evolve unless both parties know their material well. This 
goal can easily be accomplished by making the period of litora- 
turc or the author under scrutiny an assigned reading in any 
history of German literature. To avoid confusing the student 
by a mass of material the instructor will most likely want to 
recommend his preferred text. 

When it comes to the reading of the artual literary selec- 
tions—which as stated before should be chosen on the basis 
of being exemplary texts of the period, author or genre— 
the answer does not lie with anthologies and excerpts. Rather 
every effort should be made to select complete plays, short 
stories and poems. In this respect our most inexpensive and 
reliable source is probably Reclames paperbacks. Once in a 
whilo parallel-reading German and English texts may be 
worthwhile to show the innate differences between the two 
languages and to give the student an added encouragement. 
In this connection I cannot but disagree with Alter who takes 
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a rather oxtromc position against "oerman literature in trans- 
lation, reading courses. Gcrmar. civilisation courses in English, 
t'to. While interesting ami perhaps useful in various ways, 
those programs arc not oriented to the modern uorld. and meet 
none of its basic needs. Conceived for prag,.atic reasons, 
they boar the pragmatic stigma and ean at best be stop-gap 
.noasures. rather dangerous. On the contrary, it seems that 
some of tho alternatives mentioned here are oriented to the 
modern world and do meet its basic needs. Basically it is a 
question Of judgment, «hile once in a while a certain approach 
lends itself well we would not want to utilize the same method 
in a different situation. 

It needs no further elaboration to establish that the 
reading of the literary texts is the most important assign- 
ment of the whole course. Every student should know i„ ad- 
vance that to come to class without having carefully read and 
analysed the agreed upon selection will render him totally in- 
capable in the seminar-type discussions which should ensue. 
These discussions naturally ouyht to bo carried on in German 
as much as possible, as a matter of fact the student ought to 
be reminded to speak German if he should forget. On the other 
hand if a situation arises where an important point can be 
expressed by the student only in English then this means of 
communication ought not to be discouraged. It is imperative. 
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however, that the instructor ensures that the discussion al- 
ways be re- channeled into German. 

Durinq the quarter or semester many students welcome the 
opportunity to give an oral or a written report which can 
become— with p-opor direction—an initial analysis of a 
piece of literature. Here the student should probably be 
aslred to give his personal reactions to the topic but the 
emphasis should be put on a critical approach. 

In line with the concept of this course any examination 
would need to be of the essay variety. The questions should 
allow the student to give answers in the broadest possible 
context and to use the specific material he just studied as 
a point of orientation, since this type of examination tends 
to require of the student a considerable amount of indepen- 
dent thinking and re-reading, a take-home examination for the 
mid-term— if desii sd— and the final, seem to be thn best solu- 
tions. Obviously answers should bo given in German wherever 
possible. But in the final analysis it should not be over- 
looked that the purpose of any test is not to find out what 
the student does not know but what he knowr. By the same 
token he should be graded for what he learned— an shown in 
oral participation, papers and examinations— and not for his 
deficiencies. 

This issue is becoming of critical importance all over 
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tho country ar, cLudonts of excellent quality preparing for 
tho various professional schools are trying to expand their 
horij'.ons by enrolling in liberal artr. courses. Wo, who are 
in the foreign languages and in Ccrinan specifically, ouqht 
to welcome those students with open arms because many of them 
still want to believe in the ideals which we support and want 
to work for them. In the long run, they may become vital 
emissnricH for the cnuse of libc^ral arts, foreign languages, 
and specifically for the sake of German. 
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